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A Theology of Proclamation 

The word proclamation may be “regarded as a fancy synonym for preaching .” 1 Even 
though it is maintained that “proclamation is more specific than preaching because not all that we 
ordinarily call preaching - teaching, edifying, ethical exhortation, persuasion, apologies for 
Christian living - is necessarily proclamation,” the words, as employed in this paper, will be 
used synonymously. Far from being the waving of “the flag of nationalism” or the burial of 
ourselves “in the sea of our own self-interests,” preaching is “the proclamation of the Good 
News in Christ,” that in Him we are “released from the bondage of the past and given a new 
horizon for the future of life .” 4 

The word theology may be regarded as “thinking about God .” 5 However, since anyone 
from any persuasion (Jewish, Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, etc.) may “think about God,” the focus 
in this paper is on Christian or biblically-based thinking about God. In other words, the thinking 
about God that is grounded in the Bible is a thinking that should center in Christ and lead to 
proclamation of the same. Indeed, “the gospel we preach is about God and from God .” 6 “When 
the gospel is preached, God speaks .” 7 And the God Who “spoke long ago to the fathers in the 

Q 

prophets in many portions and in many ways, in these last days has spoken to us in His Son.” 
Preaching, therefore, is “intimately connected with Christology, since it is the living Christ who 
is being preached .” 9 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider a theology of proclamation in which “preaching 
is understood as making present and appropriate to the hearers the revelation of God ” 10 in the 
Bible. 

Vertical and Horizontal Responsibilities in Preaching 
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Preaching faces both vertical and horizontal responsibilities. Since it is God’s Word of 
truth that must be rightly divided (II Tim. 2:15) and declared, the preacher must have an 
awareness of the awesome magnitude of just whose word it is that is to be proclaimed. 
Philosophical speculations, personal prejudices, earthly visionaries, advise or counsel from Dear 
Abby and Ann Landers, and even presidential pronouncements may all have something 
important to say. But the preacher “is to speak an authoritative, truthful word from God and 
about God. The preacher aims to help the congregation discover (and respond to) God’s 
presence and power in the world. Consequently, the preacher must have a well-considered 
vision of God.” 11 After all, “preaching exists, not for the propagating of views, opinions and 
ideals, but for the proclamation of the mighty acts of God.” Above all else, “Christian 
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preaching is . . . the proclamation of the Word of God.” 

The preacher must preach God’s Word. But the preacher must also preach God’s Word. 
However, “the preacher who begins with the Bible begins with a document written in another 
age, in another language, to another people, in another culture. [Thus] if the sermon is to be 
related to Scripture, the preacher cannot avoid hermeneutical issues.” 14 Indeed, when the 
Apostle Paul issues the call about “handling accurately the word of truth” (II Tim. 2:15), he is 
undoubtedly concerned that God’s Word “be subjected to sound exegesis and its correct 
[intended] meaning be properly ascertained. Nothing is more essential than this for the reverent 
handling of biblical truths.” 15 

It is here, of course, where the temptation to misquote I Cor. 2:9 - “No eye has seen, no 
ear has heard, no mind has conceived what God has prepared for those who love him” - as an 
excuse for hermeneutical and homiletical laziness is sometimes embraced. In the name of 
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dependence upon the Holy Spirit, sanctimonious slothfulness leads to wrongly dividing the word 
of truth. After all, . . the task of preaching cannot be divided into the Spirit’s work and our 
work. That is, believing in the Spirit does not cut our work in half. God’s activity in the world 
does not reduce our work one iota. Any doctrine of the Holy Spirit that relieves me of my work 
and its responsibility is plainly false.” 16 

The Urgency of Preaching 

In I Corinthians 6:19b, Paul wrote “woe is me if I do not preach the gospel.” Paul here 
declares the sense of obligation and necessity that was upon him to preach. To resist that divine 
necessity was apparently an abhorrent thought to him. In fact, to have done so “would have 
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brought the judgment of God upon him.” 

While it is not possible here to explore all the ingredients within this Pauline phrase, it is 
clear that he knew no urge which exceeded this urge to preach. “He seized the most effective 
medium - preaching - because he was constrained to transmit the most important message - the 
gospel.” 18 

The ministry of Jesus was marked by a sense of urgency and direction. In His own 
words, “For the Son of Man has come to seek and to save that which was lost” (Lk. 19:10). 
Having been on the receiving end of this truth, Paul, undoubtedly, found himself ignited with this 
same sense of urgency. 

Today’s preachers need no less a sense of urgency and intensity. In fact, “the New 
Testament makes clear beyond doubt that the word given us is marked ‘urgent,’ since it is for the 
saving of life.” 19 It can no longer be said by preachers in our society that we are a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Rather, today’s preachers are crying “in a bedlam. For a multitude of voices 
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cry, This is the way, walk in it! The gospel must be heard in the highly competitive bidding of 

many pseudo-gospels.” Therefore, without this sense of urgency and trust in the power of God 

to exceed all the competitors and to transform lives, “preaching is almost sure to become either a 
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struggle of ambition or a burden of a routine. With it preaching is an ever fresh delight.”" 

Biblical Passages 

In II Tim. 4:2, the command is to “preach the word.” For Paul, the Gospel “is not an 
esoteric doctrine nor the concern of a secret society. It belongs to the public. The message is to 
ring out on the streets and from the roof-tops. In season and out of season (II Tim. 4:2), it must 
be boldly and constantly proclaimed to all men and situations.” The imperative mood here 
used means that preaching is not an optional or subsidiary assignment. Therefore, “a theology of 
preaching begins [and continues] with the humble acknowledgment that preaching is not a 
human invention but a gracious creation of God and a central part of His revealed will for the 
church.” 23 

The word translated “preach,” kerusso, is, of course, intimately related to the word 
kerugma which denotes the content of the message proclaimed: the gospel itself. 

“Preaching is an inescapably theological act, for the preacher dares to speak of God and, in a 
very real sense, for God. A theology of preaching should take trinitarian form, reflecting the 
very nature of the self-revealing God. In so doing, it bears witness to the God who speaks, the 
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Son who saves, and the Spirit who illuminates.” 

The very essence of the kerygma as preached in the early church “focused upon the death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus; the evaluation of Jesus as both Lord and Christ; and a call 
to repent and receive forgiveness of sins.” So, the preacher who preaches the Bible “can enjoy 
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the assurance that his people are well fed, that they have maximum opportunity to grow in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that he as a preacher is fulfilling the 
apostolic command: ‘Preach the Word.’” 26 

In I Corinthians 1:18-25, Paul gives further attention to a theology of proclamation. 

18 For the word of the cross is to those who are perishing foolishness, but to us who 
are being saved it is the power of God. 

19 For it is written, 

I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 

And the cleverness of the clever 
I will set aside. 

20 Where is the wise man? Where is the scribe? Where is the debater of this age? 

Has not God made foolish the wisdom of the world? 

21 For since in the wisdom of God the world through its wisdom did not come to 
know God, God was well-pleased through the foolishness of the message preached 
to save those who believe. 

Paul here begins his comparison of the wisdom of God with multiple competitors (1:18- 
3:23).' When Paul refers to “the word of the cross,” he is obviously speaking of the kind of 
preaching which elevates the very cross of Christ as the supreme manifestation of God’s wisdom. 
Those who view this as foolishness are, in fact, those who are perishing. “The use of the present 

participle implies that they will not just perish in the future but that they are on the way to 
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perdition at this very moment (II Cor. 4:3).” 

When Paul declares in verse 21 that it pleased God by “the foolishness of the message 
preached to save those who believe,” the word translated “message preached,” kerygma, denotes 
the content of the message, “not the action of the preacher, but that which he preaches.”' This 
message of a crucified Messiah seemed foolish to those who elevated philosophical desires to the 
apex of human aspirations. Paul, of course, was no illiterate man himself. To the contrary, Paul 
“himself was a man of real though restricted scholarship. He does not disparage knowledge as 
such. But he is very certain that it does not bring men to God.” Indeed, “nothing but the truth 
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of the Gospel can be instrumental to the conversion of souls. Any wilful suppression - or any 
compromising statement of truth, dishonours the Holy Spirit in his own special office (John 

o 1 

16:14,15), and therefore restrains his quickening influence.” 

Even though Paul knew that the preaching of Jesus Christ as both the wisdom of God and 
the power of God was “foolishness and weakness and an obstacle to many, ... he was content 
with the understanding that the things of the Spirit are a secret hidden from those who think only 

IT 

in terms of the standards of the world (I Cor. 1:18-2:13).” It is an awesome thought. Indeed, 
“merely stepping into a pulpit is a profound act of foolishness and faith. [For] to do so is to 
voluntarily enter a moment of supreme mystery over which even the most cogent and careful of 
homileticians has little control.” 

I Corinthians 2:1-5 stresses “Paul’s reliance on spiritual powers” 34 in preaching and thus 
provides an additional biblical basis for a theology of proclamation. 

1 And when I came to you, brethren, I did not come with superiority of speech 
or of wisdom, proclaiming to you the testimony of God. 

2 For I determined to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified. 

3 And I was with you in weakness and in fear and in much trembling. 

4 And my message and my preaching were not in persuasive words of 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, 

5 that your faith should not rest on the wisdom of men, but on the power 
of God. 

As an example of the wisdom of God, in contrast to the wisdom of men, the message of 
the cross is God’s central modus operandi by means of which He not only reveals His own 
character and appraisal of man’s condition but also captures the confidence or faith of man that 
He alone is worthy of ultimate dedication. 

One of my former pastors once said, “Humility is that virtue which, once you recognize 
you have it, you’ve lost it.” That sounds l ik e a great truth. It is a great truth. But great truths are 
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capable of many faces or aspects of presentation. As it denotes “the lack of pride, meekness, 
teachableness, or modesty of spirit,” humility is certainly a frame of mind that is essential for 
many effective endeavors. 

Preaching is one of those effective endeavors. In reality, powerful preaching rests not 
only upon the recognition of one’s own personal inadequacy for the task but also upon the 
recognition that the Subject of one’s preaching is Himself the adequacy that is needed. All other 
subjects dwindle into insignificance in light of His presence in the phenomenon of preaching. 
After all, Paul reminds us that the treasure is “in earthen vessels, that the excellency/surpassing 
greatness of the power may be of God and not of us” (II Cor. 4:7). 

Among other things, Paul was facing a contentious congregation at Corinth. He did not 
want to contribute to that contentiousness. In fact, he recoiled at the thought. He wanted to 
defuse the bomb of self-aggrandizement. With a sense of deliberate calculation, Paul here 
informs the church that the message of the gospel itself is sufficient to demonstrate God’s desire 
and ability to change hearts and lives. “Logic may convince the intellect, rhetoric may dazzle the 
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imagination, pathos may touch the heart, but the Holy Spirit alone can convert.” 

God’s wisdom is superior to man’s wisdom. God’s wisdom is revealed in the paradoxical 
fact that life is found through death; that the death of One makes life possible for all. Without 
resorting to tactics of human persuasion or pressure, Paul clearly reveals the secret of “powerful 
preaching.” 

Paul here says that he flatly refuses either oratorical or philosophical rhetoric in 
proclaiming the gospel of God. He has reached the decision that the central point or fixed design 
of his preaching is the crucified Christ. He reminds them that the manner in which he conducted 
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himself was that of humility, self-conscious inadequacy, and confidence in God to accomplish 
what needed to be accomplished. The message he preached was characterized by confidence in 
and demonstration of the power of the Spirit. His purpose was not to make converts to himself, 
thereby creating another cult-following, but that one’s faith or commitment might be in God. 

“It is, indeed, true that in the New Testament the Cross is set forth as the climax of 
revelation. And thus to set it forth must always be a primary concern of the preacher of the 
Gospel.” 36 

In I Thessalonians 2:13, Paul wrote, “And for this reason we also constantly thank God 
that when you received from us the word of God’s message, you accepted it not as the word of 
men, but for what it really is, the word of God, which also performs its work in you who 
believe.” 

In I Corinthians 2: If, Paul has already renounced human wisdom as an avenue of 
connection with God. Oratorical or philosophical rhetoric was deemed anathema when it came 
to proclaiming the Holy One. While Paul did not disdain relevance , he certainly opposed any 
attempt to relativize the gospel in order to make it more attractive or less offensive. Paul would 
not accommodate his message to cultural lures if such accommodation in any manner threatened 
the integrity of his message. 

Here, in I Thessalonians, therefore, Paul exudes with thanksgiving that the saints in 
Thessalonica received the message of the gospel for what it truly was. What Paul spoke was 
God’s message, not his own or that of any other mortal. “Paul and his companions were no more 
than intermediaries in proclaiming a gospel whose ultimate source and originator was none less 
than God Himself.” 37 

The word translated “message,” akoe, “approximates closely to angelia and kerygma and 
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can be a technical term for ‘proclamation’ or ‘preaching.’” Reference, therefore, is to the 
proclamation of the message of the gospel which has God as its author and leads to “divine 

on 

effectiveness in the Thessalonian believers.” In other words, “where the word of God is 
welcomed with obedient faith, there the power of God is at work.” 40 

This Word works in the Thessalonians what Paul states in 1:3; it came to them 
with the power of the Holy Spirit and with much assurance (1:5); it turned 
them from the idols to the living God, to him who raised up Jesus from the 
dead, the Savior from the wrath to come (1:9,10). This effect, wrought by 
the Word, convinces all believers, all who experience this blessed effect, 
that this is, indeed, God’s Word. 41 

Responses to the Proclamation 

A theology of proclamation must also take into consideration the various responses to the 
message proclaimed. Despite the degree of preparation, inherent or enhanced communication 
skills, desires of the heart to be used of God, amount of prayerful intervention or intercession for 
those who will hear the Word of God, or whatever else might be sought, thought, or taught, a 
wholesale welcome-wagon of rejoicing and gratitude from the congregation should not be 
unrealistically anticipated by the preacher. It is simply a matter of fact, and even prediction from 
Jesus Himself, that not “every parishioner will hear God’s Word, or do it. No matter how clearly 
preachers say what they mean and how earnestly they mean what they say and how relevant their 
images and concepts of Christ and his way of life are, some people in the congregation will not 
understand what they say, or understanding it, will not accept and do it.” 42 

That Jesus Himself addressed this concern is clearly recorded in the synoptic gospels. 

The so-called parable of the sower, recorded in Mark 4:3-25, Matthew 13:3-23, and Luke 8:4-21, 
will be addressed in this section as the parable of the hard-of-hearing. Here, the responsibility of 
hearing aright the Word of God seems inescapable. 
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Those of us with adequate hearing, for example, may never even consider what it is l ik e 
to live in a relatively silent or hearing-strained world. Just think of it. Television, concerts, 
radios, music, telephone conversations, and movies are just a few examples of experiences we 
habitually enjoy due to our ability to hear. Therefore, a hearing loss - whether mild, moderate, 
severe or complete - makes participation in and enjoyment of these activities either difficult or 
impossible. 

According to this parable, Jesus frequently encountered people with hearing 

impairments. In this parable, Jesus offers no excuse or sympathy for the hearing-impaired. After 

all, it is a loss due to personal choice. However, He speaks in a tone of regretful love rather than 

bitterness or exasperation. Nevertheless, He directs attention to the responsibility of hearing, and 

more precisely, to four different ways by which people hear the Word of God. He poignantly 

portrays four different kinds of hearers which He faced in His personal sowing and planting of 

God’s Word then, and which we too will face as we also participate in the process of sowing and 

planting God’s Word today. By primarily highlighting Mark’s version of this parable, a 

delineation of the four distinct kinds of hearers will be examined: the lighthearted hearers, the 

fainthearted hearers, the halfhearted hearers, and the wholehearted hearers. 

Lighthearted hearers, for example, are addressed in verses 4 and 15. These are “shallow 
hearers.” They are “beside the road” where the Word of God fails to get into the ground of their 
hearts at all. They only hear on the surface. Matthew’s version of this parable states that they 
lack understanding (13:19). “The understanding that is lacking is not chiefly intellectual; it is 
that moral discernment by which the truth is perceived as [God’s] truth, and is made the 
possession of the heart. When the Word of God, though heard, is not thus perceived and 
appropriated, Satan (our Lord says) removes it from the heart.” 43 

There are some people into whose hearts Christian truth can find no entry. 

This is due to the hearer’s lack of interest; and that lack of interest comes 
from a failure to realize how important the Christian decision is. 

Christianity fails to make an impact on so many people, not because they 
are hostile to it, but because they are indifferent. They think that it is 
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irrelevant to life and that they can get on well enough without it. 44 
Satan has many means and influences by which he can take away from the mind 
“truth that has not sunk into the heart. Truth left outside the heart will be stolen away; 
unappropriated, it will be lost.” 45 

Philip Zimbardo of Stanford University says that indifference is a major destructive 
influence on both physical and mental health. He points out that it has been shown to be a 
central agent in the etiology of depression, paranoia, schizophrenia, rape, suicide, mass murder, 
and a wide variety of diseases. 46 

But indifference to the Word of God also has alarming spiritual consequences. Through 
lighthearted hearing, people trivialize the Word of God. And the truth of God’s Word that is left 
outside the heart, Jesus says, will be stolen away. If left “unappropriated, it will be lost.” 47 
Lighthearted hearers are “l ik e a sponge. They soak up good and bad together, and let both run 
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out immediately.” 

Fainthearted hearers are addressed in verses 5-6 and 16-17. They are pusillanimous or 
cowardly hearers. They are described as “rocky places” where the soil is thin and offers no depth 
for roots. 

When the fainthearted hear the Word, they “immediately receive it with joy” (v.16), but 

when trouble comes because of the Word, they also “immediately fall away” (v.17). In other 

words, their premature enthusiasm has no staying power. Their emotions are easily stirred but 

there is no deep conviction or commitment. In spite of their immediate 

. . . joy and promptness, the Word gets no inward hold upon their character; it 
pleases them, but does not possess them: they have no root in themselves. The 
truth does not reach far down into their nature. Hence they are temporary - 
proskairoi, a most suggestive word. Not possessed by the truth, they have 
nothing to hold them to it, and they are offended and repelled as soon as the 
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word becomes the occasion of affliction or persecution. Note the repetition 
of immediately. When trouble comes, desertion is as prompt as was the glad 
reception of the word. . . . Many such temporary followers our Lord must have 
had, and he may easily have found them at first the most enthusiastic of all. 49 

“It is positively amazing the number of church members who ‘stumble’ (KJV), do not l ik e 

the preacher, take offence at something said or done by somebody, feel slighted . . . these 

superficial, emotional people who have to be periodically rounded up if kept within the fold.” 50 

Initial enthusiasm is not enough for discipleship. “With Christianity it is a case of all or 

nothing. A man is safe only when he has given himself in total commitment to Christ.” 51 

Fainthearted hearers are “l ik e an hourglass. They let what enters in at one ear pass out 

the other, hearing without thinking.” 

Halfhearted hearers are addressed in verses 7 and 18-19. These are “double-minded” 
hearers who have no priority in life. Everything in life is of equal size and importance. It is thus 
a strangled life; an overcrowded life. “The word is received, perhaps thoughtfully, and the life of 
obedience to it begins; but the soul is preoccupied, and the word cannot draw to its own service 
the powers of the man.” 

The thorns represent prepossessions, preoccupations, influences, that absorb the soul 
and keep it away from devotion to a Christian life. These are: (1) The cares of this 
world. Literally, ‘of the age,’ the current life of man in his present state. The 
original word for cares suggests the distractions of mind that accompany interest 
in this world’s affairs. These cares are not all sinful; but, whether sinful or not, 
they may absorb the power of the man, and so dwarf his Christian life. (2) The 
deceitfulness (or deceit) of riches. The power of wealth, whether possessed or 
only sought, to blind the mind and hold it by false pretences - the delusive 
promises that wealth holds out to him who seeks it, and the insinuating 
deceptiveness of prosperity and plenty. When wealth or the thought of it sets 
a false standard for the desires; when it obscures the distinction between good 
and evil in the means of gain; when it generates pride and occasions 
extravagance; when it gives its possessor an influence that of right belongs only 
to character, - then it chokes the word of truth and righteousness. (3) The lusts 
of other things. Literally, ‘the desires concerning the rest of things.’ In Luke, 
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‘The pleasures of life.’ These are the various longings, the vagrant desires, 
after the various things that ‘are not of the Father, but of the world,’ ‘the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life’ (I Jn. 2:16). These 
influences, entering in - taking possession of the soul - choke the word, and 
it (the word) becometh unfruitful. It is a sad and weighty truth that double¬ 
mindedness in the hearer may render unfruitful the word of God itself. 54 

Halfhearted hearers are “l ik e a strainer. They let go the good and retain the bad.” 55 

Wholehearted hearers, on the other hand, are described as “the good ground.” Up to this 

point, emphasis has been on those with hearing impairments. Now, the ideal hearer is presented. 

If we are really to benefit by the Christian message the parable tells us that we must 
do three things, (a) We must hear it; and we cannot hear unless we listen. It is 
characteristic of so many of us that we are so busy talking that we have no time 
to listen, so occupied in advancing our own opinions that we have no time to 
attend to the opinions of Christ, so much on the move that we have no time for 
the essential stillness, (b) We must receive it. When we hear the Christian 
message we must really take it into our minds. The human mind is an odd 
and dangerous machine. We are so constructed, in the wise providence of 
creation, that, whenever a foreign body threatens to enter the eye, the eye 
automatically closes. That is an instinctive, reflex action. Whenever the 
mind hears something that it does not want to hear it automatically closes 
its door. There are times when truth can hurt; but sometimes a distasteful 
drug or an unpleasant treatment must be accepted if health is to be preserved. 

To shut the mind to truth we do not want to hear is the straight road to 
disaster and to tragedy, (c) We must put it into action. The yield in the 
parable was thirty, sixty and a hundredfold. . . . Christian truth must always 
emerge in action. In the last analysis the Christian is challenged, not to 
speculate, but to act. 56 

This parable, then, describes the various kinds of responses to Christ’s message as He 
preached it then, as well as the various kinds of responses to that same message as we preach it 
now. Can we realistically expect otherwise when we proclaim the word of God? 

In William Shakespear’s Julius Caesar, Act 3, Scene 2, we find the expression: “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears.” Hearing is an urgent business. With a call that far 
exceeds that of Shakespeare, however, the Lord Jesus Christ said, “Take heed how you hear.” 
For to our eternal detriment, we may hear amiss! “The listener has as much to do with the 
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effectiveness of the message as the speaker does.” 57 

Relevance in Preaching 

A theology of proclamation must also be sensitive to the ever-present need of relevance 
in setting forth the truths of God. Andrew Blackwood notes that “preaching means the 

co 

interpretation of life today, in light that comes from God today, largely through the Bible.” “To 
preach the word today means, therefore, to pass on to the church here and now the message of 
the Bible. The call to preach the word is a call to preach biblically.” 59 

However, “if contemporary preachers wish to preach the word, they will need to proclaim 
relevantly that word that was long ago inscribed in Scripture.” 60 And in order to do that, 
contemporary preachers must “translate the sublime truths of the Word of God into language the 
people can understand.” 61 “The writers of Scripture faced a communication problem similar to 
the one encountered by the contemporary preacher - finding the most effective rhetorical shape 
for their message.” 62 In other words, being relevant with the biblical texts means recognizing 
that they “are not [just] packages containing ideas; they are means of communication.” ~ And 
since “communication is a fundamental tool of the preacher,” 64 serious attention must be given to 
this essential component in striving for relevance. After all, “the aim of the preacher is to bring 
about a personal encounter between the individual soul and God, and, as a result of that 
encounter, a self-commitment to Him.” 65 Can true relevance exist apart from this? 

In recognizing that “the unique biblical revelation cannot be stated adequately at all apart 
from its unique historical setting,” Dr. William Hull states that “we must seek to make that 
message relevant for our situation in the light of its original relevance for the situation” 66 to 
which it was historically addressed. This requires discipline. The preacher today who seeks to 
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be relevant “must, as did Jacob of old, wrestle with the Spirit of God until his bones feel the truth 
of the living Word. This sort of discipline calls for long hours before the open Bible in 
concentration and prayerful study.” 67 

Relevance means that preaching must be “related to the lives of people. One does not 
preach [just] for the purpose of explaining a passage of Scripture. . . . [but] to bring men and 
women into contact with God so that their lives may be transformed.” 68 And this is done by 
“transferring a relevant message from the past to the present.” 69 “Without genuine relevance 
there is no sermon. Relevance for the church here and now is the final goal of sermon 
preparation.” 70 

In his scintillating example of the ripple effects created by a stone thrown into a pond, 
Thomas Long reminds us that “the task of preaching is not merely to recover the text’s original 
breaking of the surface but to express what happens when one of the ripples sent forth by that 
text crosses our spot in the pond.” The task of the preacher is challenging in this regard. 

Indeed, diligent study cannot be avoided without a heavy price paid by both the slothful preacher 
and the congregation to which he is called to minister the Word in all the fullness of its meaning. 

There are, obviously, many ways of studying the Bible. It can be studied from a 
devotional standpoint. And it should be. Here, for example, one aims at approaching the 
scriptures for spiritual guidance, or for worship, reverence, a sense of awe, even adoration and 
affection. It can be studied devotionally. 

The Bible can also be studied from a literary standpoint. And it should be. Both the Old 
and New Testaments comprise a library of 66 books with numerous types of literature (history, 
law, poetry, prophecy, gospels, parables, epistles/letters, and apocalypse). Each of these 66 
books must be understood in light of their literary character and make-up. Serious mistakes can 
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be made in interpretation by failing to consider the type literature which God chose to use in 
communicating His Word to the world. It can be studied literarily. 

The Bible can also be studied from an historical standpoint. And it should be. After all, 
both the Old Testament and New Testament are inspired records of people and events which 
occurred in history. While God could have given us a manuscript from heaven without historical 
figures and happenings, He, rather, chose to use the arena of history in which both to reveal 
Himself and to record the record of that revelation. Therefore, all that we can do to broaden our 
awareness of that historical arena will surely only add to and enrich our understanding and 
appreciation of God, His Word, and this world. 

The Old Testament, for example, is a “collection of poetic and prose literature of many 
types which has been brought together because it was judged to be of religious value to the 
worshipping community of Israel.” ‘ However, “Old Testament history is distinctively more 
than the history of the doings of a people. It is first and foremost a presentation of the acts of 
God.” In fact, in His purposes “God embraces all nations as objects of His concern. His 
interest in Israel has no meaning, therefore, apart from Israel’s role as the instrument by means of 
which redemption is made available to all peoples.” 74 This redemptive concern will finally be 
fulfilled and revealed in the New Testament. 

The New Testament, of course, is the culmination of the revelation of God which began 
in the Old Testament. The New Testament tells us about Christ and the beginnings of 
Christianity. Even though the Christ of Christianity entered the world through a virgin, neither 
Christ nor Christianity entered a virgin world. It was, in fact, a very pregnant world. It was a 
world loaded with religious, political, and socio-cultural happenings and developments. 

To understand the “then” of both the Old and New Testament worlds requires serious 
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study on the part of today’s preacher. However, 

. . . the historical-cultural gap is not merely an obstacle for understanding the message 
today but evidence of the fact that the biblical text was relevant in the past - it addressed 
a specific people’s needs in a historical-cultural form which was immediately understood. 
In other words, the historical-cultural gap we perceive from our vantage point is 
accounted for by the fact that the word of God entered history in a relevant way. If 
preachers today wish to address their contemporary hearers with the word of God in an 
equally relevant way, they have no choice but to carry the message across the gap to the 
present historical-cultural situation. Instead of an obstacle to relevant preaching, 
therefore, the historical-cultural gap can be viewed as a challenge to preach the message 
just as relevantly today as it was in the past. The challenge is to let the word of God 
address people today just as explicitly and concretely as it did in biblical times. 75 

In his book, The Modem Preacher and the Ancient Text , Sidney Greidanus devotes 

several pages to proper and improper ways of “bridging the gap.” If relevance is, indeed, “the 

final goal of sermon preparation,” then these pages should be consulted without hesitation. 

However, in addition to studying the ancient worlds of the Old and New Testaments, we 

must also study the contemporary world in which we live and serve. In this regard, 

... we will wish to assess the impact of rapid change upon the spiritual sensibilities of 
modern man. Among the innumerable factors to be considered, one thinks immediately 
of the effect of the nuclear stalemate, of space exploration, of the knowledge explosion 
in the natural and social sciences, of urbanization and the inevitable collectivism which 
follows, of the racial revolution which has resulted in distinctively new social patterns. 
These are some of the obvious crises to which a message must speak if it is to be 

70 

relevant. 

In his article, “The Contemporary World and the Preaching Task,” William Hull offers 
some very timely and practical ways of understanding the contemporary world (sociological 
trends, numerous bibliographical resources, etc.). Local papers and media must also be used for 
a relevant ring. 

Furthermore, “instead of clinging timidly to anachronistic formulations of the faith which 
spoke to life [even] a century ago, let us celebrate the ‘giveness’ of the world that God has shaped 
in our day, offering it a contemporary counterpart to that unique biblical message which forever 
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expressed the divine intention for human history.” Translation must fit “receptacles.” 

A misconception has existed for some time that hermeneutics or the rules of 
interpretation begin and end with the ‘meaning’ of the text. It is doubtful that 
Scripture itself would agree with this, for there is no hint that a mere intellectual 
grasp of divine precepts is sufficient. Rather, one must be a doer and not merely 
a hearer (Jas. 1:19-27). Application, therefore, is crucial to the task of biblical 
interpretation and must be as exacting as the process of determining the meaning. 
Contextualization refers to the attempt to translate the religious principles of 
Scripture for the different ‘contexts’ or cultural heritages of our own day. We must 
make Scripture relevant for our time and understandable in cultures alien to the time 
of the Bible. Therefore, we must make a careful distinction between form and 

o 1 

content making certain that the latter remains the focus of our proclamation. 

In proclaiming the Word of God, illustrations are of utmost concern. “They are valuable 
as a form of support because they throw light on a theme or an idea, and with the light comes 
warmth, perhaps.” " In fact, when illustrations are used “to elucidate the truth or to concretize 
the application of a particular passage,” 83 they are indispensable for relevant preaching. Bryan 
Chapell’s attention to the explication of the why and how of illustrating sermons should not be 
avoided. 84 


Biblical Theology and Proclamation 

Biblical theology is that “branch of biblical study devoted to examing Scripture in the 

oc 

light of the overarching themes that unite all its particulars.” In other words, “its purpose is to 
set forth in its own historical and religious categories the teaching of the several parts of the 

o r 

Bible about God, man, redemption, ethics, and eternal destiny.” To put it yet another way, 
“biblical theology has to do with theology , i.e., with the knowledge of the person and the creative 
acts of God, of man seen in the light of the knowledge of God, and of human destiny or 
salvation.” 87 

No text exists in isolation from other texts or from the overarching biblical message. 

Just as historico-grammatical exegesis requires a preacher to consider a text’s terms 
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in context, correct theological interpretation requires the expositor to discern how 
any text’s ideas function in the wider biblical message. Some meanings we discern 
by taking out our exegetical magnifying glasses and studying a text’s particulars in 
close detail. Other meanings we discern by examining a text with a theological 
fish-eye lens to see how it relates to the texts, messages, history, and developments 
around it. Accurate expositors use both lenses, knowing that a magnifying glass can 

oo 

unravel mysteries in a raindrop but fail to expose a storm gathering on the horizon. 

A theology of proclamation calls upon the preacher to depend upon what the Bible says 
for both understanding and faith. “We must never be ashamed to follow the footprints of the 
prophets or to stand on the shoulders of the apostles.” 89 In fact, “preachers cannot properly 
explain biblical revelation, even if they say many true things about it, until they have related it to 
the redeeming work of God that all Scripture ultimately purposes to disclose.” 90 

The Fallen Condition Focus 

A relatively recent concern, to the knowledge of this writer, is that of the FCF (Fallen 
Condition Focus) advanced by Bryan Chapell. Defined as “the mutual human condition that 
contemporary believers share with those to or for whom the text was written that requires the 
grace of the passage,” 91 Chapell explores the meaning and application of this issue throughout 
his book. Having recently read this particular work, the implications of its meaning for a 
theology of proclamation seem indispensable for today’s preachers. 

According to Harper Shannon, “preaching is our first and highest calling,” and in the 
words of Harold Bryson, “preaching is the intimate involvement of the human factor and the 
divine factor.” ~ It has been the aim of this theology of proclamation to underscore and amplify 
the significance of the truths these brief comments reflect. 
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